



















































HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGH' 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. ; 
— ——— generation to generation, and persecuting the widow | them, they arrived at the gate, and quitting the 
}and daughter of a man who happened to be at vari-| boat, re-entered their carriage to return 
THE PORTRAIT. lance ae his father. His own cause, good as it) The conversation naturally turned upon the sin 
Two gentlemen of Dauphiny, whose estates join-| was, now seemed bad; in short, his passion assumed! gular adventure. Celestine’s friends congratulated 
ed, having fallen into a dispute concerning their | such an empire over his soul, that he almost hated! her on having so gallant and liberal a lover, and the 
boundaries, spent their lives in alternate litigation | himself, for having entertained the idea of reducing) young lady herself was somewhat agitated, not 
and personal contest; they carried their animosity the beautiful Celestine and her mother to compara-| knowing what to think of it. Madame Dermont, 
so far, as to oblige their wives, children, friends, and | tive poverty. | who, until that day, had thought of nothing but he: 
dependants, to partake of it to that extremity, that’ J patient to see his charming antagonist, he flies) !4w-suit, and who had seen none but advocates and 
in either family, no one dared to pronounce the 4, his man of business, to find out where she lodged, | !@Wyers since her arrival in Paris, could not imagine 
other's name. These gentlemen, at their deaths, | how her daughter had made such a conquest, and 
bequeathed to their heirs their enmity, fortune, and 4+ how to contrive means to introduce himself and) We#tied herself in vain conjectures. 
an inexhaustible source of dissertion, the fatal con | ain her favour, before she should know who he Celestine was the heiress of Mrs. Dermont, and 
sequences of a law suit, which would ruin the un-| 44. He wandered day and night about Madame her mother, in the hope of interesting the judges in 
successful party. | Dermont’s house, and by chance gained a sight of her favour by her youth and beauty, had induce: 
He whose cause appeared the most just, had left’ her lovely daughter, whom he found even more her to accompany her to the city; but as the busi 
an only son, who had been brought up at court, and! beautiful than the Diana he so much admired; he) D€SS Was yet to be decided, they had seen very few 
destined froin his childhood to the profession of arms ;! hecame stil] more enamoured, and was confirmed in| Persons, their society being composed of two or 
by his merit he had become conspicuous, and gained | the design which he had conceived. He discovered | three lacies. The only gentleman who was admit- 
an honourable and advantageous post. Although) also that Madame D., accompanied by her daughter, ted at Madame Dermont’s house, was Mr. Gerard 
St. Leon (for this was the young man’s name) had and some friends, went almost every evening to the | 4M Id friend of her husband, so that she had no 
seldom visited his own province, and only knew his bath, leaving their carriage at the gate of St. Ber-| thing to guide her in her surmises. All concurred 
father’s enemy by name, he was not the less excited nard, and taking a boat which conducted them to| '® believing the young boatman to be their enter 
against him, and carried on the suit with the same their destination. Love, fertile in expedients, sug-| tainer; his embarrassment and abrupt answers; his 
pertinacity which his father had evinced ; but hav- gested to him an idea which he immediately put into confusion on finding himself observed, had betrayed 
j ing little knowledge of law proceedings, he left the! execution. He went to the place of embarkation, him, and the whole company determined to go the 
care of it to his counsel, who, of course, spun it out, and bribing the boatmen to secrecy, he disguised) next day to the bath, persuaded that some hew 
in order to multiply the fees. | himself in one of their dresses, then engaging two pleasure awaited them, and that the disguised boat 
Things were in this state when St. Leon was re-| covered boats, in one of them he placed a mu-| man would divulge his secret, without intending if 
quested, by a friend, te accompany him to the room sician and an elegant collation, while he himself) ** Leon, in the mean time, prepared to play the 
of a painter of some celebrity. Young St. Leon was, waited in the other to receive her, for whom the fete! 4™€ part next day. His mind filled with the sweet 
a connoiseur in painting, and the painter, who was, Was prepared. She soon arrived with her mother °** hopes, he spent the night in thinking of ¢ cles 
advised of this fact, exhibited his best pictures, ‘and friends, when receiving them in his boat, he! ™e, and considering on the best means of reconci 
which drew from him praise or censure, according conducted them to some baths which he had en-| ing the two families. He wished to be beloved 
to their merit. At length he observed a picture with | gaged for the purpose. ened nam gles panera east ige neglected 
its face tuned to the wall, and taking it uphe placed!) In the conversation which ensued among the la-| nothing Cat eels contetbute to the ences of nis 
it on an easel ; it was a Diana of such perfect beau-! dies, St. Leon ad occasion to observe that Celes-| PT@&*> He wes pretty well aswed thet en 
ty, that he was immediately struck with it, and in-| tine possessed as much mind as beauty, and it re-| O#tY Would induce the ladies to come again to the 
quired the price, with a view of placing it in his | quired all his prudence to conceal his transports. As! bath the next day, and therefore repaired very early 
abinet. The artist expressed his regret at not hav- | soon as the party entered the bath, the most delight-! ' the morning to the place, and making arrange- 
ing it in his power to gratify him, informing him it ful music was heard and continued while they re-| ™¢B*s With the owner of the boats, disposed every 
was not a fancy piece, but a portrait. “Is it possible,” | mained there. The ladies, surprised at this gallan- thing in order for receiving the company which he 
eried St. Leon, “ there lives so beautiful a person?” | try, looked at each other for an explanation ; but no expected. Wishing to give an exalted opinion of 
‘I can answer for the resemblance,” replied the |one was in the secret. When it was time to re-| ! liberality and gallantry, he placed under the 
painter, “and have felt inexpressible pleasure at |embark, he substituted the other boat, and received | P!@te of each lady a jewel, whose value was not s: 
viewing so fine a model.” | them on board. Here was anew source of admira-| Pees as SS capeee him to a refusal. 
St. Leon, whose eyes were rivetted to the pic- | tion; musicians and a table sumptuously spread, pre-|| h einer - 9p oa ctcngra door when 
‘ure, mquired the name of the fascinating original. |sented itself to their eyes ; in short, every thing an ih de ya Paty oe bee sag: et ep -age ent, 
‘It is Celestine Dermont,” replied the artist; ‘|| nounced the unknown who had prepared this sup- || oh r ees pr i a “oq “2 seeing the gut 
lawsuit on which her fortune depends, brings her | prise, to be as rich as he was gallant wot os ee ret n ad — Cape 
mother to the capital, where she has been with her| Madame Dermont, in examining a garland of pry ee . qf sm ep — ung an au 
daughter for a month past.”’ | flowers, perceived the initials of Celestine’s name, |~ = macy. ~ ~. , = J —- to a 
While the painter spoke, St. Leon was lost in \and became convinced that she was the object oe hier eian > cer pal po des 
thought; the name of Dermont startled him, for it | this impromptu fete. Approaching the pretended || orn ft on entering the boat, an elena “ Ph 
was that of his adversary, and by one of those | boatman, she earnestly entreated him to inform her} sion seneiind their pleasure. Mad watt enenenit in 
chances in life, she whose charms had made so live- || to whom they owed so pleasant a surprise, and Ce-) vited the ladies to take their places, which they did 
ly an impression on him was the daughter of his  lestine, a her mother, entreated him to name without farther solicitation. The guests had hithert: 
greatest enemy. He wished to hear no more; and |the author. St. Leon was much embarrassed; but} 
after purchasing some pictures, returned with a || affecting a clownish air, replied that he was not the | 


own injustice and cruelty in carrying hatred from| done honour to the repast which had been offered 
. } 





‘and upon being informed, he could think of nothing 





affected an indifference which they did not feel; but 
it was impossible for them to conceal their surpris¢ 





mind much disturbed. || master of the boats, and that his master had not ta- || at the sight of the jewels offered in so delicate a 

He made many vain efforts to banish this fatal |Ken him into his confidence. manner. Celestine and her friends hesitated as te 

=e abject from his thoughts ; but found, with astonish- i Madame Dermont and her daughter, who re-| the propriety of accepting them; but Madame Der 

yen ment, that neither his father’s hatred nor the dis-'! garded him attentively, observed that his language!) ont, who had been an attentive observer of al! 

reets sention of the two families, could preserve him trom jand manner did not correspond with his situation,) that had passed, set them the example, by placing 

abel love. A romantic, but ardent passion, had suc-!jand by a glance communicated thei: thoughts to!) on her finger a sparkling ring, and the unknown be 
for teded to enmity, and he now wendered at his each other, and ceased their questions. Having’ came the subject of conversatio: 
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‘* The surprise to-day, and the handsome manner 
in which we have been entertained, both yesterday | 
and to-day, is a mystery which a mother can easily | 
penetrate,”’ observed Madame Dermont—* but the | 
gallant unknown, who surrounds us, apparently with 
enchantments, will, from this evening, lose all claim | 
to our admiration and gratitude, if he persists in 
concealing himself, and preserving a silence, which | 
{ can no longer tolerate.”’ 

She then rose, and taking her daughter’s arm, she | 
approached the disguised St. Leon, whose inward 
joy was extreme. 

“ Friend,”’ said she, “ tell the person whose or- 
ders you execute so well, what you have just heard 
[ have taken my resolution, and he will not see us 
again until he shows himself in his own character.” 

St. Leon, who only waited for an opportunity of 
putting an end to the restraint under which both 
parties suffered, assured them that if they would 
permit it, the stranger would have the happiness of| 
seeing them at their own house the next day | 

* Tell this invisible,’ said Madame Dermont, |! 
langhing, ‘ that I will receive him with pleasure.”’| 

The company then, returned to their carriage, and | 
departed less astonished, but more pleased, than on 


the preceding day 

When the widow was alone with her daughter, 
she imparted to her the thoughts which agitated her 
own mind. ‘ Perhaps,’ said she, ‘** Heaven has; 
sent us a protector, to ward off the blow which! 
threatens us. My friends assure me that we shall’! 
lose our cause ; if itshould so happen we are ruined, | 
and it would be a source of happiness to me, to see 
you suitably married before the decision of this un 
fortunate affair. This stranger, whom we no doubt 
saw in the disguise of a boatman, appears to be rich, 


and if we may judge from his actions, entertains a 
sincere passion for you. His personal appearance 
is by no means displeasing, and, I trust, you will 
give me your promise not to refuse so advantageous 
an offer.” 

This reasonable language, which could not be ob 
jected to by a person of Celestine’s good sense, was 
rendered still more convincing by a secret liking 
which she felt for the unknown, and she assured 
her mother of her obedience. 

St. Leon, unconscious that such favourable dis- 
positions were entertained towards him, passed the 
night in much agitation ; he dreaded lest he should 
be looked upon as an enemy, the moment it was 
known who he really was; and this thought filled 
him with anxiety. Impatient and agitated by fear 
and hope, he appeared at Madame Dermont’s door, 
and announced hinself under the name of St. Clair 
He was immediately recognised as the boatman who 
had attended them to the bath, and now that he was | 
dressed suitably to his birth and fortune, they were 
delighted with his appearance. After the compli- 
ments and ceremonies customary on such occasions, 
both parties became more at their ease, and the con- 
versation more general. The boatman was ques 
tioned, applauded, and blamed in turn. He ex 
cused himself as well as he could, without avowing 
the motive which actuated him, and begged them 
to say no more on so trifling a subject 


St. Leon was possessed of wit, understanding, 
and elegant manners, and his looks were so expres- 
sive, particularly when directed towards Celestine, 
that she was at no loss to understand his sentiments ; 
while he, in return, gathered from her eyes that he 
was not displeasing to her. All parties seemed to 
anderstand each other perfectly in the first inter 
view, although not a word was said in explanation 

Madame Dermont requested St. Leon to tell her 
how their persons had become known to him. He 
had expected this question, and replied, that hav- 
ing seen Celestine’s picture at a painter’s, and be- 
ing struck by her great beauty, he had been induced 


to inquire her name and place of residence, and had 


afterwards found that she went with her mother 
and friends to the bathing establishment, every 
evening ; whereupon he had fallen on the project 
which had introduced him to them. 

St. Leon, fearing that his own name might change 


the favourable dispositions which were entertained | 
towards him, claimed, under that of St. Clair, which | 


| he had taken, and which belonged to one of his 


most intimate friends, the favour of visiting them 
sometimes ; this was granted, and he retired more 
in love than ever 

Before giving St. Leon time to declare himself 
openly, Madame Dermont, who read her daughter’s 
heart, desired her old friend Gerard to make some 
inquiries respecting St. Clair, without betraying his 
motives for so doing. Gerard knew this gentleman 
by reputation perfectly, and satisfied her at once. 
He gave such a character of him that Madame Der 
mont could no longei hesitate in accepting him as a 


son-in-law. 


What was singular in this adventure, while St. 
Leon was using every means to make himself so 
much beloved, that it would be impossible to hate 
him when his true name should be known; the 
mother had formed the design of engaging him so 
strongly, before intorming him of their fears with 
regard to their law-swit, that it would be impossible 
to break with them, if Celestine should lose her 
fortune. 

These different sentiments, having the same end 
in view, soon placed the parties in a situation to 
speak more openly. The pretended St. Clair visited 
them daily, and when he demanded Celestine’s 
hand, Madame Dermont, forgetful of her determi 
nation to conceal the inquietude which her lawsuit 
occasioned her, confided all her secrets to the man 
whom she considered so worthy of her daughter’s 


j hand. 


“ You are rich. St. Clair,” said she, ‘ and per- 


|, haps expect to find, in this allianice, a fortune pro- 


portioned to your own. I cannot allow you to re- 
main in this error; a lawsuit on which my daugh- 
ter’s fortune depends’ ’— 

‘* Madame,” interrupted St. Leon, “I should be 





unworthy of her-and you, and have cause to blush , 


for my love, if it was founded in interest. I hope 
you have a more favourable opinion of me. I adore 
Celestine, and am ready to lay my fortune at her 
feet. I was not ignorant of that which you have just 
imparted to me; St. Leon himself has, unasked, 
given me all the details ; Celestine herself is the only 
treasure I wish to possess.’ 

Madame Dermont, penetrated with gratitade, 
pressed his hand tenderly. 

** Generous St. Clair,’’ said she, “ be the hus 
band of my Celestine, and you, my daughter, re- 
turn his love, and look upon him as the man des 
tined to receive your faith.” 

St. Leon, transported with joy, threw himself at 
the feet of his beloved, and received from her own 
lips the assurance of his felicity 

Madame Dermont recalled him to himself by re- 
turning to the subject of the lawsuit, which was al- 
ways uppermost in her thougiits. 

St. Leon became suddenly gloomy and thoughtful 

‘** | cannot comprehend,” said he, “ how hatred 
can be carried beyond the tomb; is it not possible to 
terminate this unhappy business in a triendly man- 
ner?” 

** If his enmity is not greater than ours, we should 
not be long at variance,” said Madame Dermont; 
** both my daughter and myself have always blamed 
my husband’s resentment. Our interest alone makes 
us defend ourselves against the son of his enemy ; 
but the animosity with which this young man pro 
secutes the suit, proves that his sentiments are far 
from being as moderate as ours.’ 


* Ah! what compromise could be expected from 
a man who is certain of success? any arrangement 
would be prejudicial to him,”’ interposed Celestine 

** St. Leon is a man of honour,” replied the lover 
‘and has generosity of soul ; I will speak to him in 
such a manner that he cannot avoid seeing you.’ 

The widow entreated him to go to this redoubt 
able adversary, and he, promising to see him the 
next day, took his leave 

The happy youth enjoyed the prospect of rea 
all his wishes, for some days, without saying any 
thing more of St. Leon, who, he pretended, was in 
attendance upon the king, and that he waited his 
return, in order to commence the negotiation 


] 


MZ1ne 


He now pressed Madame Dermont to delay his 
happiness no longer; but that la‘ly was desirous he 
should await St. Leon’s answer, as it would be gra 
tifying to her, she observed, to be enabled to por 
tion her daughter handsome! 
young man combatted these objections in vain; the 
mother seemed to be determined to vie with him in 
generosity; and as the person they wislied him to 
see would return the next day, they conjured him 
to lose no time in seeing him, promising, let the 
event be what it would, to have the marriage con 
tract drawn up immediately. 

St. Leon, in pursuance of his plan, was absen! 
two days, which gave much uneasiness to Macam 
Dermont and her daughter; on the third day le re 


The impassioned 


turned, but his appearance alarmed them quite as 
much as his absence had done; his countenance 
evinced the deepest distress of mind. Celestine 
with tears in her eyes, entreated him to relieve hc 
trom the cruel anxiety she suffered, by telling hei 
the cause of his unhappi.rss; while Madame Der 
mont asked earnestly, “hat mistortune bad hap 
pened to him; had he found St. Leon inexorabl 
and quarrelled with him in consequence ?” 

‘No madam,” sighed he, “ I have succeeded but 
too well, and am the most unfortunate of men.”? Ce 
lestine and her mother, unable to comprehend hi 
meaning, supplicated him to explain himself, whi 
he did thus; “ Ihave seen St. Leon, and he agreest 
an accommodation ; but on terms so cruel to me, that 
I an 


** Let us remain in ignorance, 


undone if you accede to them.” 

hen,’ said Cele 

tine quickly, ‘‘ for it can be no advantage to us a! 
such a price.” 

Madame Dermont, however, more curious thai 
her daughter, desired at least to know what they 
were, 

“Your adversary, madam, gives up all preten 
iis to your property, and promises never more t 
dispute it with you, if you will give him Celestine 

hand. You nx how this affect 
is so advantageous to her, that I cannot 
dissuade you from it. Not only is St. Leon riche 
than St. Clair; but it will besides terminate an ai 
fair that might otherwise ruin you, and enable y: 


to establish her, whom I once hoped t 


iy easily conceive 


me; and it 


call mine 
in a suitable manner.” 

** Cease, cruel,’ exclaimed Celestine, 
e to exhibit to us advantages of 


weeping 
‘* ceas such an alli 

ance ; happen what will, I shall never wed any b: 

St. Clair.” 

With what delight did St. Leon hear these words 
he could scarcely conceal his feelings. Madan 
Dermont, in the mean time, had remained silent 
Struck with such a proposition from a man whom 
she had believed her enemy, and dazzled by th: 
brilliant fortune which awaited her daughter’s ac 
ceptance, she knew not what to resolve; she was 
averse to the idea of breaking with St. Clair; bui 
then St. Leon was an offer not to be despised 
‘ This is a serious affair,” at length, said she, ‘‘ and 


requires much reflection; I think if the generous 


St. Clair could conquer himself, my daughter weul 


‘do well to imitate him.” 
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fare of her child engrossed her thoughts ; and, wise || one handsome octavo volume of 761 pages, printed ia in| 
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“ What! madam,” cried Celestine, “ do you pre- ed her disappointment and sorrow ; but how was THE LATE ELOPEMENT.—1 he bean 4 monde in the 
scribe me to marry St. Leon, after having com- |sle astonished to find that west end of the town has lately been converted im 
manded me to love St. Clair?” “ In a few months, or ere those shoes were old, ' to a “School for Scandal,” in descanting upon the 


“ With which ” her mother “followed her poor father's body, | misfortunes of an honourable Baronet, deprived of 
“ Like Niobe, all in tears, she, even she,” 





This rival of himself then threw himself at the 
widow's feet, and implored her not to reduce him 
to the lowest depths of despair. He was still in this 
attitude, when Mr. Gerard entered the room. 

* What do I see—this is charming !—in truth I am 
delighted,” said the old maw, laughing, “ to find 
the enemies together. Courage, noble St. Leon!) Qygp witty paIntTeER.—Sit William Lely, a fa- 
it the “y do not pardon you, I will go over to your, mous painter in the reign of King Charles the first, 
side agreed beforehand for the price of a picture he 

».28e words, spoken by Gerard, in the persua- was to draw for a rich London Alderman, who was 
sion that St. Leon had come for the parpose of ter-) not indebted to nature either for shi ape or face. 
minating the lawsuit amicably, surprised mother The picture being finished, the alderman endea- 
ind daughter so much, that they were incapable of voured to beat down the price, alleging, that if he 
speech ; while St. Leon, who had risen at the sound did not purchase it, it wo a i lie on the painter’s 
f his voice, being well acquainted with him, ran to) hand. “ That’s your mistake,” said Sir William, 
embrace hiin, saying, “ I should not doubt of vic-' « for] cansell it at double the price 1 demand.” 
tory on any other occasion, having you for my advo- | « How can that be.” says the alderman,“ for it is like 

ate; but, deai sir, I have dangerous enemies to nobody but myself?” “True,” replied Sir Wil- 
contend liam, “ but I will draw a tail to it, and then it will 

Celestine and her mother having, in some mea- ) phe an excellent monkey!” Mr. Alderman, to pre- 
sure, recovered themselves, exclaimed both at once, F 
“what! can you be St. Leon himself?” 

*‘ How!” interposed the astonished Gerard, “ St. 


“his accomplished lady. One does not like to dis 
gave herself in wedlock to her own cidevant lover; | Jose all that one knows about an affair so seriously 
a young Yorkshireman, by the bye! Cupidity, it unpleasant. Suffice it to say, for the present, that 
is certain, overpowered Cupid in this affair; for, the wife of a baronet, the owner of a fortune of 
the widow, though old, was, comparatively, rich. | 25. 000/. a year, a member of parliament for a coun 
| ty, and the proprietor of a splendid town and coun 
try establishment, has eloped from a home which 
all the world presumed to be a happy ene, and 
which the fashionable part of it have long known 
to be the gayest and most favourite resort of the 





~~ | glittering circles of society. These advantages 
with all the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance — that 
appertain to them, this lady has sacrificed for eve 
by absconding with a young military gentloman, 
claiming, it is said, very high alhances, but clowning 
‘them in a particular way. With scarcely means 
to support himself in the class of society in which he 
has hitherto moved, the Lady —— will find her tu 
ture situation in life a very different one indeed , and 





a very sad change from that which she has abandon 
vent being exposed, paid down the money the paint- 44) “She is young and beautiful. A very clever 


er demanded, and carried off the picture well executed portrait of her and her husband were 


in the late exhibition at Somerset House. We can 
scarcely term this elopement a flight, as we have 
pretty good reason to know that the guilty parties 
are at this moment in one part of the town, whilst 





Leon here at your feet, and unknown to you !”’ SomMeTHING IN A NAME.—A professor of Alma 

*Can you pardon me, madam,” said the lover, | Mater, having purchased a horse for the purpose of 
for presenting myself to you under the name of one paying a long projected journey into Wales, wished 
of my best friends? I feared to announce my own, !to give his Bucephalus a classical name, and applied 
until assured that St. Leon would not be less fortu- ‘to a friend to help him with a symbolical appella 
nate than St. Claw. Gerard has betrayed my se-|tion. ‘Call him Graphy ;”’ said his friend. “ Gra 
eret; but thanks to ny stratagem, I am well assured phy!” exclaimed the professor ; - «do you think! 


if the tenderness of my Celestine, and that St. Leon | am oing to write upon his back 1”? “ Pshaw !”" re- 


“nar * ee = oat cate = — re it. You | plied the collegian, ‘the name is perfectly appli 
hi ‘ i¢d ol ( > ove s s > . » OY ’ " pT ' 
No, truly,” snowered Metuns el throw- ao adr ah pony aot ‘2 ; eo a pEaagerenge os dk auiean | dagphvier 
ing herself upon his neck; “ the happi oe l}- ta af oe : cee. yg ao ageieseahce “ay noes US) of the city of Norwich, disputed for precedency 
nappiness of ca the /op-o-graphy ; and, lastly, you make your jour-| one the dau ghter of a wealthy brewer, the othe: 
ing you son-in-law, is too grateful to my heart to ney, and that’s the ge-o-graphy - : 
permit a doubt.” Then taking her daughter’s hand, ' —— 
whose eves were lighted up with joy and love, she A TRIFLING DIFFERENCE.—A short time ago, 
ced it in that of her lover, and the following day there was a famous eating match ata village in 
they renewed, at the altar, their vows of eternal , Yorkshire, between two men, named Gubbins and 
ve. whic! h they kept as well as other married) Muggins, which caused a good deal of interest in| : 
folks do | the neighbourhood, and a countryman le saving the || Quin thought angling a very cruel diversion ; 
place a little before the match was decided, was) ang on being asked why, gave this reason :—“ Su 
stopped by almost every one on the road, with pose some superior being should bait a hook with 
‘who beats? how does the match get on?” &e 
to which he answered, “ Why, I doant exactly know. 
He who receives a good turn should never forget it, —they say Gubbins ’ll get it : but I thinks Muggins | ‘aa 
he who does one should never remember it. ll beat ’un yet, for when I left he was oanly two} The wife of a Sext n belonging to one of the 
geese and a toerkey behind him.” || churches at Whitehaven, was last week interrupt 
ed in the middle of an harangue upon the hardnes: 
of the times, by a person who desired to sell her a 


the injured husband is residing at anether. Inqui 
ries have been made at Meven’s, Long’s, Limner’s 
and other fashionable hotels at the west end of the 
town, resorted to by the gallant Lothario, but as yel 


} he has escaped detection 


ithe daughter of a gentleman of smal! fortune 
“You are to consider, Miss,’ said the brewer’ 
daughter, “ that my papa keeps a coach.” — Very 
true, Miss,”’ said the other, ‘‘ and you are to consid 
er that he likewise keeps a dray 








a 


SALMAGUNDL. 


— ————— 


venison, and goa — ing ; J should certainly bite, 
and whata figure I should m ake dangling in the air! 








HyMENEAL VAGARY.—Not very long ago, a young 
man, who had been a constant visiter at the house ANECDOTE.—A hungry Irishmen, not on since, 
o y . 1 - Bee can) , " it , - 

f an old, and tolerably wealthy citizen of New 
=e agree Bouman ea, Bip a «fied Saad in London, mistaking a barber’s shop for an eating couple of ducks. Ducks! (exclaimed she) hor 

eo yi supposed to be on the point of marnage| house, bolted in, and begged to be served. The ; an I buy ducks, or any thing else '—we have 1 
to his daughter. Phe young people were looked )arber supposing, from the length of his beard, that buried aliving soul these six morths 
upon as “ one and indivisible,” and nothing but the he wished to be shaved, knocked up a basin of —— 
priest’s sanction was wanting to their happiness: | suds, and placing it before him, with a wash ball in Lady Byron lately passed through Brussels, where 








. — ins or esse: es me it, went backwards to set his razor. Pat, without she remained some days, and then took the road t 
= changed to prospects dreary. ne . . = qi . a . 
‘ a ‘ ,_ | Waiting for grace, supped up the suds, and swal- ' Rotterdam, with an intention of going to Germany 
Death, that undying enemy of man, suddenly) jowed th : , ‘ 
, . : Y lowed the wash ball; and, on the barber’s return- Mrs. Kotzebue, mother of the famous Augustus 


= a Tree, ‘. 
took her father to himself; and, instead « . : 
ttl f tl 3 ‘ Vth } ; 9 . f the gay ing with the razor, coolly observed, “there is no) Von Kotzebue, lately celebrated the 90th anniverss 
¢ 1 . , > ar ve ar » 7 21a v — . * . “ © c 
: re ( _ . a ceremo me the family = - V | oceasion for a knife, honey ; your soup is very good, ry of her birth day, enjoying good health, and iu 
» assume the dark insign nouming. :- : AEF » © ’ ; ; : 

seis ap Rapp linasts 0 ia of mourning. By de-' put your turnip was not quite boiled enough.”” So,} full possession of all her mental faculties 
grees the bn ss ssa epimers and as the paying his penny, he bade the astonished barber —_—— 
memory of her departed lord failed to excite the ‘ t bs 

Se ik. , < excite the | good morning. ) Among the London visiters at Paris, were a fashi 
sigh and flow of tears usual on such occasions, she . 
: : oe : P / a ltionable hat-maker and his daughters. He had splend 
began to open her eyes upon her new condition.| Byron.—The entire works of Lord Byron have |; 
Having no other care on earth—not she! the wel- recently been published in Paris, by Galignani, i 





id apartments, and gave splendid entertainments t 
‘all those he could get to come; his magnificence 


c i at loubl ; |gained him the name of the Prince de Felt The 
by experience, she all at once ] as not} . . > andsome ; ‘ “ 
y ex] ea mee declared it was not | double columns. The type is handsome and plain, and || prince de Felt was introduced to a gentleman ou 


proper that the youth should any longer visit her | the work is embellished with a fine likeness of the|'s,¢ Boulevards, and presented his card with the 

laughter as a lover. It Was very strange, and only author, and a facsimile of a letter written by his lord- ||...) formula; when the other re plied, “ thank ¥ 

to be ac counted for by the fickleness of his sex in’ ship, to Galignani, from Venice, dated April 27, ye RB | have got your address in my hat! 

love affairs ; but the gallant was suddenly convine- | 1819. There is an old story of the works of Homen, || —_— 

ed of the justice of the old lady’s conduct; and) being comprised within the compass of a nut shell, | A new farce was lately. brought out at the Hay- 

went occasionally, in a friendly way only, to see the and it appears that the French printers are deter- | | market theatre, called “ thirteen to the dozen.” said 
ther and daughter The poor girl's face eying-! mined to verify the fable ite contam lots of fun 
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ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. | 
The Mianverer. 
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Pvusuic opinion is by no means settled as regards 
Mr. Randolph. He is praised with enthusiasm and 
decried with rancour; and I have heard attributed to | 
him acts of disinterested and noble generosity, and | 
of the very basest depravity. But how have these 
different accounts been circulated ? Through the 
press. On subjects of politics, I do not know one 
press entirely worthy of credit. Many there are, 
conducted by gentlemen of the strictest integrity, 
as regards private affairs, yet (the truth is the truth, | 
and shall be spoken,) politics is a trade of lies, | 
and the best of us, when we write upon it, (which 
we seldom do, unless urged by personal interest, or |) 
the desire to benefit friends,) are carried away by}; 
passion or prejudice to invent lies, or to contri- |} 
bute our share in aid of their circulation. I would| 


| negroes to Africa, and thoughtlessly follow the di- 


their nests, wheel, and scream, and sing in a distant | It was said that he had formed the resolution, not 
part of the wood, where the silly pursuers seek for to fire at Mr. Clay, because Mr. C. was a man ot 
them in vain. First, the nation runs mad on the | family, and certainly had not been the aggressor in 
Greek question ; then, they are going to colonize ||the present quarrel. That he is extremely eccen- 
Africa, and gradually free us from all the black popu- | tric, I was soon convinced, by the agreement of 
lation. Well, high and low, big and little, think '||every account, so much so, indeed, that his best 


| they are doing service to God and freedom, by ma-|,friends are compelled, in his company, to conduct 
| king donations to a nation which never can be free ; ||themselves with guarded deference to his known 


and whose freedom, those who cried the fiercest and || peculiarities, and while they frequently give deep of 
loudest, never imagined could exist ; and all classee | fence without intending, they as often become the 
eulogize the benefits to be derived from sending | objects of his liberal generosity and attachme~* 
} His private conversation is very lively, an’ =o 
rections of those whose benevolence far outruns tinual flow of classical wit, by means of w. Xe, 
their reason. If some fairy were to condescend to) keeps a table full of all parties and opinions in an 


\disclose to this nation the true state of all those | incessant roar of laughter; about his speeches they 


men and enterprises, which now engage their ad-/| differed ; some allow that, at times, he comes out 


jmiration and assistance, what a revolution there ||with a remark of keen wit and classical beauty ; 


would be in opinion ; how many, who now appear) but many say he generally speaks nonsense, and 
bold and dauntless in ignorance generally, would | some, that he is mad as can be, and utters only the 
hasten to hide, or improve their folly ? How many | unsettled and wild ravings of a mad man’s imagi 
who now press to the front ranks of the great and ||nation. 

good, and exercise all their cunning to rise into the It was about twelve o’clock, one day, when I 





not call all politicians of this country by the harsh |; notice of the people, would sneak away amid the) wandered toward the capitol, and almost uncon- 
appellation of liars; but generally the mass of them! hisses of their countrymen, and bury themselves | jously turned toward the Senate Chamber. I was 
do either deserve the name, or are the tools of others, || fr ever in darkness and in shame. leconewhet amazed by the number of people 
slandering those whom they do not know, and|| As these have been my opinions for many years, I thronging by me, with the signs of eagerness in their 
discussing subjects which are far above their com-| Was determined not to side with either party ; but to | steps and faces. With some animation, I pressed 


prehension. }await, with patience, the time which would bring | forward with the rest, and hastened to enter the 


The great population of so extensive : anys aay, Be sayin 
country, as is comprehended by the United States, | Time! whatis it? what is it like? Itis like a 
are by far too scattered to arrive at the truth by per- jflood; for it rolls upon us with resistless force, and 
sonal observation. Their whole ideas respecting|/0VeTwhelms all in its black element. It is like a 
public men and measures, are communicated to ifire, for it rages ceaselessly, and consumes all within 


them through presses which, if not actually in pay ||*8 reach. Itis like the wind, rushing viewless by us ; 
and then itis not like the wind, which howls, and 


of intriguers, are, nevertheless, controlled by some , 
person who is writing for his particular friend, or whistles, and roars, and sings through all the old 
cracks and crannies of the house; whereas time 


for some one who has advocated some notion, || *™ : ot 
which accorded with his ideas of political economy ; glides by us with noiseless rapidity, subverting em- 
pires, and even changing the aspect of universal 





a tract of; this famous individual within my own observation. || gallery of the senate room. The sound of a hich 


| peculiar voice, and a laugh, too loud, I thought, fo: 
\the dignity of so great a body as the Senate of the 
| United States, reached my ear; and as I fortunately 
|acquired a good front seat, and prepared myself fox 
jthe ensuing intellectual enjoyment, I saw the tall 
|figure of the orator, impressing his ideas upon his 
||hearers’ minds with the gestures generally used on 
such occasions. After having listened with great 
|delight for about two hours, I heard aman say, that 
Mr. Van Beuren had spoken very well. 


or whose subscribers are generally lawyers, or mer- : . Does . 
|nature, with the silence and curious facility of a Tuomas Quince. 


chants, or ministers, and will, therefore, discontinue " es ts at chek ti een eI 
their patronage, unless he supports such measures || “T€#™- hat is AS What Is not: it 8 every oo Rretee! Si Rang 
as lawyers, merchants, or ministers, wish to be sup- | ‘bing, and yet it is nothing: I think I had better} INTERESTING SELECTIONS. 


rted. Even when some of those genuine gentle- || “"°P the subject, or else the subject will drop me.—! : 
8 ° e In point of perspicuity and sense, I think this HUMAN SALAMANDERS, 


men, who are always gentlemen, in politics, in re- |; . 3 . ee ‘ 

ligion, and in the daily occupation of their lives, as | last digression ebay rather detective ; do not} The English (and after them the American) 
well as in the drawing room—even when some of ;¥°% gentle reader! Ido indeed. No matter, then, Journals have lately printed some anecdotes of a 
these are placed, by circumstances, in the respon- “es your pencil across it, and write “ pooh !”’ in the Monsieur Chabert, who has achieved a wonderful 
sible situation of editor and controller of a politi-|/™@™8i2 and I will do as much for you when I get || victory over the influence of fire. He entered, it 
cal journal—experience warrants me in saying, it |a chance ; I always do that, when I think I find || appears, a hotoven, and remained there until a 
is more than probable, that they will also be led |) semething dull, the nonsense of which is not re-|/scrag of mutton, which acted as his compagnon de 
away by ignorance, or betrayed by error, which is | lieved by a single sprinkle of wit, or glow of fancy, || voyage, was thoroughly baked. This is a kind ot 
worse than ignorance, or inflamed by musrepresen- || OT gleam ofreason. I did so to a volume of poems, || culinary superintendance which will never be very 
lately published by a young lieutenant in the navy. |i fashionable ; and although we like to have our mut 


I did so to a number of a certain work, issued in| ton very well cooked, yet we doubt whether the 
vours to discover to the people their true situation. | seat quantities, which has, in one of its essays, the | flavour would be at al] increased by our being ba- 
The people! what a sounding appellation. The |remark, that “no one has a right to believe,” &c.\ked with it. Monsieur Chabert thinks otherwise 
people of the United States of America. He.e,} Which, no offence to the writer, I conceive to be a! His oven was heated as high as 220 degrees. He re 
say the poets, the historians, the novelists, the rhap-| very silly piece of morality. And by the side of |mained there about twelve minutes, and emerged 
sodists, idle authors, and fourth of July orators—here | all Mr. Stone’s essays on Mr. Kean, and his pious | with his mutton ready done, and himself unsinged. 
every man is a politician ; every man knows who} ¢jaculations, as to the impropriety of allowing him! 4 man who can do these things, may look quietly 
is in office, and who is not ; andif he does not like} to play on our stage, 1 found it necessary to write i (one would think) on futurity, .hetever be the 
him—presto—change ! and he is out again. Here |; pooh so often, that by way of abbreviating my la- | number and nature of his sins. But after all, this 
public measures are publicly discussed ; and the! bour, I drew a great cross over the whole produc- | is by no means a miracle, any body can do the same 
statesmen in power dare not tamper with the people, , tion, and placed an immense “ pooh !!”” at the bot- ‘thing. So long asthe body is kept free from con 
who are continually looking on, and instructed by tom. Verily, “ pooh!” isa word of vast signifi- ‘tact with the red hot sides of the oven, there is ne 
wise, upright and incorruptible editors. This is the | ¢ation, and I think it more than probable that, one | janger, and not much difficulty. If our readers will 
theory ; this is the picture of telicity, in its golden of these days, I shall use it again. turn to the Philosophical Transactions for 1778, 
frame, and diffusing only the fvagrance of the p int;; In Washington, Mr. Randolph was all the talk ; they will find a long account of a series of experi 
and silent, in clear and tranquil beauty, without the anecdotes, pro and con, fell from every lip, thick as! ments, made by several eminent physicians and 
granting of hogs, the dust of country roads, or) hail stones. others of London, as to the degree of heat which the 
the poison of snakes ; this is the castle in the air—!, There was a Mr. Somebody, who had been re-' human body could endure. They began with 150 
the reality is different. The people of the United cently introduced to Mr. R. and who seeing him degrees. Sir Joseph Banks remained several mi 
States do not know half as much about their own) walking swiftly through the streets, quickened his ‘nutes in the room when the thermometer stood at 
iffairs, as the intelligent men of Europe. They! pace to overtake him; as he drew near—* | de- /211°. Sir Charles Blagden, walked about eight 
are too often beguiled by the representations of clare, Mr. Randolph,” said he, ** Lhave walked ve- minutes, when it was heated i. one part to 260° 
those, whose interest it is to beguile ; and the know ity fast to oVertake you.” “ You will have to walk jand in another to 240. But let his tell his own story 
ang ones are like those cunning birds, which, } + great deal faster to keep up with me,” replied || “Soon after our arrival, a thermometer in the 
vhen they would divert the attention of boys from Mr. R.. and was seon out of sight room rose above the boiling point; this heat we elt 

















tations, or bewildered among the multiplicity of re- 
ports ; so as to render abortive their noblest endea- 
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hore perfectly well, and without ‘any sensible alteration|| The slide can be shifted further from or nearer to " misplacing of a single comma, occasioned the mur- 


in the temperature of our bodies. Many repeated 
trials in successively higher degrees of heat, gave 
still more remarkable proofs of our resisting power. 
The last of these experiments was made about 8 


the axis, on which the hammer lever turns, and thus der of aking and the loss of a bishopric. 
the stroke of the hammer is made feeble or strong|| _ = 
to any required degree. When wound up, the in- | Sweers.—When the rumour prevailed in England 


strument will continue to play for a considerable H of a French invasion, two chimney sweepers fell into 
conversation upon the times. ‘Jack,’ said one of 








o’clock in the evening, when the heat was at the 


time ; and it is provided with a bunch of keys like | 





greatest; a very large thermometer, placed at a), the ordinary piano-forte, so that a person may ac- 
distance from the door of the room, but nearer to/ company the instrument, or play a duet with it, the 
the wall than to the cockle, and defended from the | effect of which is said to be beautiful. 


: ; ’ { 
immediate action of the cockle by a piece of paper! P | 
hung up before it, rose one or two degrees above | Mars. Sippons.—At the time when Mrs. Siddons 


260: another thermometer, which had been sus-| had just reached her high theatrical fame, and had 
pended very near vie door, stood some degrees above | acted some of her principal characters to the admi- 
240. At this time, I went into the room, with the | ration of all who beheld her, a formal assembly of 
addition to my common clothes of a pair of thick | learned ladies, consisting of Mrs. Montagu, Mrs 
worsted stockings, drawn over my shoes, and reach- i —— ee —e More, = eat y other 
: vane 2 art F air|| members of the bas bleu met, and prevailed upon 
ing some way above my knees ; I also pui on a pair) ae thence of Gis cians hk ohana = : 
of gloves, and held a cloth constantly between my, “"™: "™"" party. veir object was 
face and the cockle : all these precautions were | to examine her, and to get from herthe secret, how 
necessary to guard against the scorching of the red} she could act with such wonderful effect. Mrs 
hot iron. I remained eight minutes in this situa- _ Montagu was deputed to be the prolocutress of this 
tion, frequently walking about to all the different! female convocation. “ Pray, madam,” said she to 
parts of the room, but standing still most of the time | Mrs Siddons, addressing her in the most formal 


“ aU, ’ , . 
in the coldest spot, near the lowest thermometer. | manner, *‘ give me ieave to interrogate you, and to 


The air felt very hot, but still, by no means to such a i request you will tell us, without duplicity or men-* 
degree as to give pain: onthe contrary, Lhad no doubt | tal reservation, upon what principle you conduct 
of being able to support a much greater heat: and all) YOUF dramatic demeanour. Is your mode of acting, 
the gentlemen present were of the same opinion. | by which you obtain so much celebrity, the result 
i sweated, but not very profusely. For seven) of certain studied principles of art? Have you in 
minutes my breathing continued perfectly good ;) vestigated, with profound research, the rules of elo- 
but after that time, I began to feel an oppression | “ution and gesture, as laid down by the ancients and 
in my lungs, attended with a sense of anxiety, | moderns, and reduced them to practice ? or do you 
which gradually increasing for the space of a mi- |) suffer nature to predomimate, and only speak the 
nute, I thought it most prudent to put an end to the | untutored language of the passions ” be Ladies, 
experiment, and immediately left the room. My | Said the modern Thalia, with great diffidence, but 
puise, counted as soon as I came into the cool air, | Without hesitation, “ Ido not know how to answer so 
for the uneasy feeling rendered me incapable of| learned a speech. All I know of the matter, and 
examining it in the room, was found to beat at the | all I can tell you, is, that I always act as well as Ican.” 
rate of 144 pulsations in a minute, which is more T 
than double its ordinary quickness. 4 ore aS Nines: fs eect COMMA <= 

From these experiences, it would appear, that d er. as tang Seay 4 ae ang og on 
Monsieur Chabert’s exhibition wast not so very by eg peyton teeny pots Psgg Se ghia 
wonderful. He makes it a profession, however, Queen, with whom he was at variance, sent to the 
and dresses it up with the quackery of a showman. keeper of the prison where he was confined the 
foll owing lines :— 

“To shed King Edward's blood 




















Sexr-actinG Piano Forte.—The Dublin Jour- 
ual notices the mechanism of this ingenious instru- “ Refuse to fear, I count it good.” 
ment ; stating that it performs, with extraordinary ef-}_ Had the comma been placed after the word re-/ 
fect, some of the most classical and difficult music, | fuse, thus— 
and that great difficulties have been surmounted by) 


ihe inventors. it combines the most rapid and, — be 
brilliant execution with distinctness and neat-! the sense would have implied that the keeper was} 


ness; and they venture to affirm, that there are| commanded not to hurt the King, and the remainder | 


few players of the piano forte that can equal it! of the line— 


Paes . P “To fi , ad 
in these qualities. Its harmony is necessarily more | rug etantegees 


full than can be produced by eight fingers, the ele-|, Would have signified that it was counted good not to. 
g wickedly pla- 


ments of chords having no other limit than the ex-| spill his blood ; but the comma bein 
tent of its scale. The instrument not only plays the ced after the word fear, thus— 
usual piano-forte part of a piece, but takes in also 


: . | 
the subject of some parts of the score ; its crescendo 
; a ay .. tthe murder seemed commanded, together with a 
ind diminuendo are graduated with more precision 


than can be eifected by means not mechanical ; the | Kind of indemnification to the keeper ; nay, after 
time cannot be otherwise than perfectly equable || is mate @ eg 0 Ge oman of Ge Snes 
throughout, yet where pathos is to be ¢ xpressed, a= doom the waneng a 

time can be retarded or accelerated in any degree. |) i tccaonat ie : 

In short, this admirable instrument manifests all the | According to the punctuation, the keeper took the 
capabilities of a living performer, and superadds ‘lines in the worst sense, and the King lost his life 
qualities derivable only from mechanical agency, “P°? the vecasion.—A bishop of Assello ordered 
Che mechanism is simple; it consists of a cylinder, this inscription to be put over his gate :— - 
which turns on its axis, and is acted on by = coleal” Porta, patens esto, nulli claudaris honesto.”— 
spring, and regulated by a fly wheel. On the sur-|) Which is, 

face of the cylinder a proper arrangement of brass || * Gate, be thou open, and not sbut to any honest man.” 

pins is formed, each of which, in passing under a! But the painter unluckily placing the comma after 
rank of levers, elevates one end of the required lever., the word null’, instead of esto, the sense stood thus 
and depresses the other. The pressed end pulls) 
down with a slender rod, which is connected by a) Which occasioned the bishop to lose his bishopric 
slide with the tail of a bent lever, on the further) Thus we may perceive the necessity of being very 
end of which is the hammer which strikes the string. | particular with respect to points or stops, since the 


“To shed King Edward's blood | 


“ Refuse.” 





“To shed King Edward's blood 
** Refuse to fear.” 


“ Gate, be thou open to nobody, but be shut to an honest man.” 


, husband 
only confidant. Hope not for constant harmony in 


the sable politicians, ‘ what is it to us? our trade 
has nothing either to hope or fear from any change 
in government—what need we caret we shall be 


| chimney sweepers still.’ ‘ That is a mistake,’ re- 


plied Jack, ‘for when the French come they will 
bring French chimney sweepers along with them, 
and we shall be out of employ.’ This is not a bad 
notion, but not so good as that of the respectable 
aunt of Mr. Peter Moore, who was at Dover du 

ring the late war, and just at that period when in- 
vasion was threatened. There happened to be a 
chimney on fire, and the smell of soot became ve 

ry powerful ; ‘ Good gracious !’ said the old lady to 
her maid, ‘the French are coming, we shall all be 
murdered—ruined—annihilated.’ ‘Dear ma’am,’ 
said the maid, ‘why do you think the French are 
coming?’ ‘I smell them, Kitty,’ said the old lady. 
* Smell the mounsheers,’ said the maid, ‘la, ma’am !? 
‘Don’t you’ said the lady. ‘No,’ said the maid; 
‘I only smell soot.’ ‘ That's them,’ said the re- 
spectable twaddler, ‘ that’s them ; don’t you read in 
the newspapers that all their flat-bottomed boats 


are rowed by siveeps?’ 





Apvicr ro a Brins.—* Hope not for perfect 
happiness,”’ said Madame Maintenon to the prin- 
cess of Savoy, on the eve of her marriage with the 
duke of Burgundy, “there is no such thing on 
earth; and though there were, it would not be 
found at court. Greatness is exposed to afflictions 
often more severe than those of a private station. 
Be neither vexed nor ashamed to depend on your 
Let him be your dearest friend, your 


the married state. The best husbands and wives 
are those who bear occasionally from each other 
sallies of ill-humour with patient mildness. Be 
obliging, without putting great value on your fa- 
vours. Hope not for a full return of tenderness. 
Men are tyrants, who would be free themselves, 


‘and have us confined. You need not be at the 


pains to examine whether their rights be well 
founded; it is enough if they are established.— 
Pray to God to keep you from jealousy. The affec- 
tions of a husband are never to be gained by com- 
plaints, reproaches, or sullen behaviour. 





Woxprrrvut Grxerosiry.—An Albany paper 
mentions that s man from Nassau lost $700 in that 
city some days ago, and that a young gentleman 
found and deposited the sum with a gentleman of 
Albany, for the owner; whose “little heart ex- 
panded with the strongest emotions of gratitude 
when he found his cash again, all safe and sound; 
and he nobly thrust his dexter hand into his breech- 
es pocket, and took from thence the huge sum oi 
eighteen pence, as a suitable reward for the honesty 
and trouble of the finder!’ It was, however, re 


| jected with contempt by the gentleman to whom 


the money had been entrusted; who, out of his 
own pocket, rewarded the honest youth. “Ts 
speak in military style,” the Albany paper adds, 
‘“we should presume a regiment of such souls as 
the Nassau man’s, might form a hollow square 


| the point of a cambric needle ; and have plenty o! 
room, after stationing their out-posts!”’ 


Por tvce.—A German was invited by an En 
glish family to part ke of pot luck for dinner Hy 
would eat no roast beet for dinner, no turkey ; al 
the dishes passed him untouched. On being aske 
the reason of his loss of appetite— I do vaite f 
dat excellent pote ! A da 
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The following character of the principal nations 
of Europe was written about the middle of the last: 
century, by Mr. Mozer, who was envoy from the 
Elector Palatine to Hanover. Though it may ap- 
pear somewhat tinctured with prejudice, and time 
may have made soine alterations, yet the moral and 
political features of each country are pretty correct-! 
ly drawn, and may be recognized as portraits at the 
present day. 

ENGLANI 

* The domain of liberty and property—the coun 
try of extremes. Virtue is here divine—vice infer- 
nal. Here are liberty of conscience, political h 
berty, civil liberty, commercial liberty, liberty of 
thought, tongue and pen, to and beyond the limits 
of the most profligate license, newspapers, maga- 
zines, painphlets, registers ; turfs, cockpits, clubs, 
macaronies, blackguards, stocks, lotteries, schemes, 
lame ducks, clever fellows, humour, and Novem- 
ber big with suicide ; post chaises, Italian music 
and pictures, but few with ears or eyes ; the nest 
of foreigners ; the country of Shakspeare, Newton 
and Hogarth. 

FRANC] 

The country of Citoyens and Mode. Here things 
are esteemed by their air. A watch may be a mas- 
terpiece without exactness, and a woman rule the 
town without beauty, if they have air. Here life’s | 
a dance, and awkwardness of step its greatest dis- 
Character here is dissolved into the public, 
‘Cela se fait, el 


grace. 
and an original a name of mirth. 
cela ne se fait pas,’ are here the supreme umpires of 
Their religion is supersiition, fashion, 
sophism. The ladies lay on rouge in equilateral 
squares, and powder with brick. Tyranny may 
grind the face, but not the countenance of a French- 
man ; his feet are made to dance in wooden shoes 
The Parliament resembles an old toothless mastilf. 
France was the country of Le Suar and Racine, 
and is that of Voltaire 


eonduct 


SPAIN. 

* The dregs of a nation two centuries past the ar- 
biters of Europe and leaders of discovery. Stull 
sense, sagacity, and cool courage, are tamely sub 
mitted here to the iron yoke of the inquisition ; and | 
each note of humanity drowned in the yells of poor 
victims. The prerogatives of society moulder here 
in provincial archives—these are the exorable lords 
of one hemisphere, and the humble factors of Eu-| 
rope. To see a sceptre in the gripe of women.— 
Confessors and favourites make no characteristic of 
Spain, nor is the country of Calderon and Cervan- | 
tes, more than its neighbours, the land of ignorance, | 
vanity, indolence, poverty and envy. 

PORTUGAL. 

* Something of literature and history, glare, gal- 
lantry, superstition, daggers, earthquakes, inquisi- 
tion ; the bloody dawns of an uncertain day ; the 
country of Camoens. 

GERMANY 

“Tts heroes, like Italian pictures, show best at 
adistance. The rest parce] out to deserts, petty 
tyrants, pedigreed beggars, and pedants; and all 
her neighbours know Germany. Yet this is the 
mother of Arminius and Frederic, of Leibnitz and 
Wolfe, of Handel and Graun, of Meings and Don- 
ner, of Winkleman and Raimarus. 

RUSSIA, 

“ The motley creation of Peter, called the Great 
Imitators of all Europe, but not Russians ; a 
try tauglit to rear the produce of southern climates 


coun 


to vapid lite, and to neglect its own vigorous off 
spring. History, mathematics, geography, a gene- 
ral balance of trade, inhuman intrepidity, slavery, 
savage glare of wealth 


ne eT aes fl 
NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, | 


the gale of passion, the port of life. 


‘very young 


tached to it; 


| 


HOLLAND. 

« A country, through all its ages, fertile of patri- 
ots, though now plethoric with wealth, and unstrung | 
by public indolence. A nobility once full of repub- 
lican metal, sneaking by degrees into courtiers.— 
Here are scholars, civilians, laborious triflers, trade. ! 


Here absence of misery is happiness ; indifference, 
contentment; profit, honour. Here sentiment is 
nonsense ; plain sense, wit; jollity, pleasure , pos- 


session, enjoyment; money the anchor ot the mind, 


SWITZERLAND 
“The land of liberty. Trade, taste, knowledge, 
discovery among the Protestants, vigor, im all; de- 
spisers of death; slaves of money Abroad, a con- 
temptible swarm of alets, clerks officers, artists, 
schemers; the leechers of fools.” 


FROM “VIVIAN GREY.” 

characteristic of Byron 
strong, shrewd common’ 
I was slight- 


“Tf one thing was more 


g 
than another, it was his 
sense—his pure, unailoyed sagacity 
ly acquainted with him in England, for I was then 
But many years afterw ard J met him 

It was at Pisa, just before he left to 
I was then very much struck at the alter- 
His face was very much 
swollen, and he was getting fat. His hair was gray, 
and his countenance had lost that spiritual expres- 
iis 


in Italy 
Genoa. 
ation in his appearance. 


sion which it once so eminently possessed. 
teeth were decaying; and he said that if ever he 
came to England, it would be to consult Wayte 
about them.—I certainly was very much struck at 
his alteration for the worse. Besides, he was dress 
ed in the most extraordinary manner. He 
which he wore 


had on 
a magnificent foreign foraging ca), 
in the room, but his gray curls were quite percepti- | 
ble ; and a frogged surtout ; and he had a large gold 

chain round his neck, and pushed into his waistcoat 

pocket. I imagined, of course, that a glass was at- 
bute I afterwards found that it bore 
nothing but a quantity ef trinkets. He had 
another gold chain, tight round his neck, like a 

collar. I was not long at Pisa, but we never part-, 
ed, and there was only one subject of conversation , 
—England, England, England. I never met a man 
in whom the maladie du pays was so strong. Byron 
was certainly at this time restless and discontented 
He was tired of his dragoon captains, and pensioned 


also 


poetasters, and he dared not come back to England 


‘with what he considered a tarnished reputation. 


His only thought was of some desperate exertion to 
clear himself. It was for this he went to Greece. 
When I was with him he was in correspondence 


' with some friends in England, about the purchase 


of a large tract of land in Colombia. He affecteda 

great admiration of Bolivar. The loss of Byron can | 
never be retrieved. He was indeed a man—a real 
man; and when I say this, 1 award him, in my 
opinion, the most splendid character which human 
nature need aspire to. Byron’s mind was like his 
own ocean—-sublime in its yesty madness—beauti 

ful in its glittering summer brightness—mighty in 
the lone magnificence of its waste of waters—gazed 
upon from the magic of its own nature, yet capable 
of representing, but as in a glass darkly, the natures 
of all others.” 





EXCESSIVE MODESTY 
An Irish drummer, whose round and rosy cheeks 
gave notice that he now and then indulged ma nog 
gin of right good potteen, was accosted by the in 
specting General, “ What makes your face so red, 
your honour,” replied |} 


ne of the 
drum, “ lL alwavs blushes when J speaks to a Gin 
eral officer 


sir?’ “ Please 


fi] 


} rapier at his side, 


WMO DOOD 


/ THE 





Recipe for making a melo drama — tie att 


dern melo-dramas, from the opposite and unalioyed pature « 
the ingredients employed, aud the great necessity of exact 
ness in Compounding the several quantities of each, consider 
ably resembles the art of making punch. The two arts also 


tua king me 


resemble each other, in requiring about the same degree ol 





genius, to practice either with success. As in punch- making 


| pure and unailoyed acid is the first liquid poured in, son me 
lo drama manulacturing, the first thing to be used is a prope 


quantity of villany, unadulterated by a singie 


mon humanity—villany, not as itis ever found on earth, but 


drop ol com 


as we might suppose itto be, if thoroughly refined in some ot 
This is to be thrown into the 
vessel, in the form of a Turkish pacha, or Spanish knight, o: 


the distilleries below. irucle 


some such fearful monster, with an atros 
lowish face, and black mustachios, set off with along sword 
dark drapery, and shadowy plume—add next to the composi 


msly pale and yel 


tion a well favoured young gentleman, such as we read of in 
novels, with a hand-ome jockey cap on his bead, a gilt handled 
and the vocabulary of a romantic lover ai 
his tongue’s end, and a heart whereinto evil has never yet en 
tered. The third principal ingredient is a young lady, (beau 
tifal of course.) amiable, affectionate, and sentimental, and 
gitted with the power of talking very prettily about eternal 
constancy, &c. Some other things are also to be used, bat 
as they are of the diluting kind, like water in punch, it is not 
Ii it is thought proper, howeve: 
something more may be added by way ot spice—for, instance 


necessary to describe them 
artificial cascades, burning towns. enchanted palaces, &c.- 
or if nothing eise can be had plenty oj} thander and lightnin 
In mixing all those articles, a great deal « 
, in order to give the va 


will perhaps de 
art, as before observed, is necessary 
rious opposites a chance of contrasting with and counteract 
To continue the metaphor, the compesitior 
smack pretty strongly of the acid 


ing each other 
ought to be so made up ast 
till the last swaliow, but leave a sugary taste behind it. It may 
not be amiss to observe, that the present state of the pul 

lic palate will bear but a very small portion of spirit in the 
draught; more than this would give it too much the flavou 
of the old fashioned and expl led beverage of tragedy, 


Grreece.—No chain of events, in modern times, has so often 
deceive’! the foresight of politicians and disappointed the 
prognostications ot evil boders, or evil wishers, as the vicis 
situdes of the present strngzle of the Greeks. That gallan: 
nation has several times appeared to be upon the very verge 
of ruin; but while talse prophets stood around, foretelling her 
doom, she has invariably, as if by miracle, eluded the danger 
and regaining the rock of safety, put to shame the malignant 
exultations of her foes. Notwithstanding the dreadful disas 
ters which at times threateved the whole nation with the fat 
of Scio—the defeats which reddened her plains with the bloou 
of her children, and wrapped her cities in flames, she has cou 
tinually increased in strength and resources, and is perhaps a 


| this moment, while the ruins of Missolonghi are still smoking 


in a better condition than she ever yet has been to resist the 
advances of her enemies. The well trained army of the pacha 
of Egypt, which threatened to sweep the rude defenders o! 
Greece from every fortress of the plains. and every fastness 
of the hills, has at length done little more than teach them 


| the imperious necessity of discipline in the field, and unanimity 


in the cabinet. Still, however, the great work of the Hellenis 
tic patriots is far from being accomplished ; and long years o 
alternate disaster and triumph have yet to pass ere they can 
sit down in the enjoyment of independence and peace. We 
should not indeed wish to see them almost without a struggle 
arise to triumph and freedom. A long and bloody ordeal is ne 
cessary to convert slaves into freemen, capable of enjoyin 
with temperance the benefits of the change: years of disaster 
and almost of despair, must compe! them to adopt, as the onl) 
means of deliverance, a system of order and subordinatio: 
among themselves, and shun the ruinous effects of anarchy i 
their efforts to attain to the blessings of liberty. We have 
great reason to hope, that the aid of Lord Cochrane's expedi 
tion will give a fresh impulse to the exertions of the Greeks 
and a new aspect to their affairs; but should not this be th: 
case--nay, even if the plains of Greece should be ravage: 
from sea to sea, and every town share the doom of Miss« 
longhi, it could not wholly extinguish the patriotic lame whic! 
is pow so brichtly kindled) Those mountains which of ok 
formed the ramparts of Spartan liberty, would still shelte: 
some remnant of the nation, whose descendants would trans 
mit the love of frcedom to future ages, and some day raise uj 
a generation that would revenge the wrongs of their lathers 
and reclaim their ancient heritage from its usurper Gr 
can pever be conque red 

For treedom’s battle, once begun, 

Requeath’d by bleeding sire te « 

' bat " 
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Theatrical. 
th of this month. The regular company of the Park thea- 
tre, on those evenings when the stage is engrossed by the 
opera, hold their performances at the Broadway circus.— 
{ Query] Is it altogether seemly for the first theatrical com- 


pany in the Union to play part of the week at the circus for, 


haf price ? Booth, Forest and Maywood are engaged at the 
Bull’s head theatre. [Query.}) Will the two first perform 
tovether !—Would not Booth’s lago to Forest's Othello, be a 
obie sight? 
Drury lane, the Iago of the latter, was allowed to be the 
est by which Kean had ever been supported. Nay, it even 
irew ay. .cowledgment to that amount from the jaundice. 
eyed Hazlett. 





A Connecticut tragedy.—* impossible,” you will say— 

you may as well teli me of a Lapland orange tree’’—and 
vet, gen though it may seem like the eighth won- 
ler of the world, it is true, a tragedy has been written in Con- 
necticut! nay, do not roll up your amazed eyes—it was 
written by a panson—gentle reader, hear us but one mo- 
ment longer ere you burst with astonishment—it is to be act- 
ed by a company of collegians in MEETING- 
HiOUSE!!!—We will not discuss the question whether 
the clergy ought to dramatize as weil as sermonize—but 
we do think, professional players should not be banish 
ed from a state where divines write plays, 
students act them in a church. e have no doubt the 








teverend gentleman’s tragedy is written with a due regard | 


to moral effect; so are many others penued by laymen, and if 
he clergy are willing to make the dramaa vehicle of instruc 


tion, we cannot see why they should monopolize the use of it. 


Military.—A neat ducdecimo volume on the manceuvres 
f field batteries of artillery, by Colonel Henr Arcularius, 
has lately been published. We have examined the work || 
with care, aud recommend it to the particular notice of the | 
ifieers and non commissioned o of the foot and hors« 
artillery as a work of 


Flovace in) Vew - York, ~The announcement of this little 
work has produced much excitement and speculation in the |! 
city. We have taken some pains to ascertain tts merits, and 
trom what we can gather on the subject, are 
lieve that it will be really geod. The National Advocate has, || 
we think, noticed the work im rather an unhandsome manner. 
We are assured by the publisher that it is not a production of 
the “mad poel.’’ No other proof, however, was necessary 
than a clance at the t 7 


inclined to be- 





sble of contents. 


Broadway.—The Mac adeniolen plan of covering the new 
pavement with a coat of earth ciently thick to fill the air 
with continual clouds of dust, whatever may be its hidden ad- 
vantages, seems at present to give very general dissatisfaction. 
By wa suppose, the 
ower p art of Broadway, iustead of earth, is covered with a 
ayer of small pebbles and gravel, which is productive ot still 
By the continual passing of carts and carriages, 
great part of which is 


of improvement, opon this plan, 








rreater evil. 
this gravel is soon reduced to a dust, 


s fine and impalpable as that of common earth, and of a qua 


1 


vity far more injurious to the lungs when inhaled with the air. 


Che pebbles being of a vitreous nature, when pulverized, pro- 
nee a dust almost or quite as subtle and deleterious as pow- 


tered glass, which is well known to be a deadly poison. 


Malapar — This sublime of swindlers, as yet, has scarcely 
ound rest for the sole of his foot. Soon after his arrival at Bor- 
ieaux he was arrested for a debt of 1, hich he 


d, and was obliged to fly beyond that place to escape 


0) dollars, w 
lischarg 
trecurrence of the same o mishep. 





Palloon.—Mr. Robertson proposes to make a night : 
ion in his balloon, on Monday next, if the weather is fair. 
Ue will attach fire-works, but they are to be suspended to the 
ar by a cord of one hundred feet, so as to prevent danger 
tle also carries his parachute with him, to make a safe descent 
Splendid blue port fires will be lit up at the 





i neces 
moment of ascension, which will give a brilliant effect to the 
! 


whole. 








The Scrutinizer.—The first nr 
ssued on Wednesday next, from No 





ber of this paper will be 
70 Frankfort-street. 


Mr. Maelzel.—This ceutleman, with his chess player, is 
editors have begun to make their con- 
ectures If the secret 
movements of the litt!’ man of wood are not discovered in 
Boston, it will be a wonder inde d 


ow in Boston. The 
as to the mystery of the machine. 


Shame Shame '~-Many parts of the Broadway side walks 
(says the Advocate) are patched up in a way which will 
make the walking thereon unsafe. We hope the aldermen 


will look to it. Are the old awning posts replaced in many 


—The Italian opera close their engagement the f} 


When Kean and Booth piayed together at! 


and divinity. 


y Tuesday, Italian Opera, H Den Giovan 


Moulton’ 8 | History oj of New- . York. t.—We have looked over 
|| the second part of this work, which has just been published, | 

The first part is mostly occupied with Indian traditions, spe 
|| culations concerning the origin of the native tribes, the disco- 
' veries of various navigators, &c.; the second gives a narrative 
of the first settlement of the Dutch, and early affairs of the co- 
‘ony. So far as we can judge from a hasty perusal, we consi- 
‘der it as a work of a very respectabie character. It evinces 
| great research and intimate acquaintance with the almost for- 
gotten events which attended the first settlement of this part 
' of the continent. Affixed to the work is an engraving, giving 

a view of the fort and Aamiet (it could not then be cailed a vil- 
|lage) of Nieuw Amsterdam, taken trom a very old sketch, by 
a Datch otticer 


Hoaving in the Book Trade.—‘vhis kind of imposition has 
been so k ig carried on with impunity that we cannot but feel 
extremely gratified to hear of any attempt at resisting it. A 
prospectus was lately sent round the country soliciting sub- 
scribers for a new book, to be called the Wonders of Nature ; 
‘and as very fair promises were made, a considerable number 
of subscribers was obtained. When the work appeared, its 
execution, not mechanical, but intellectual, tell so far short 
of the expectations which had been raiwed, that many who 
had subscribed refused to receive it. An appeal to law being 
made, the jury decided against the book makers for non-ful- 
tilment of contract. This should be a waruing to literary hum- 
bugs 


Polar Voyoge.—A_ very mieten idea is entertained by 
many, of the nature and design of the expedition in contem 
plation by Reynolds and others. It is not undertaken merely 
|| for the purpose of ascertaining the truth of the Symsonian 
theory, but with the most liberal views for the general ad 
4 vancement of geographical knowledge. The opposers ol Rey 
nolds seem inclined to mislead the public into a continuation 


of the error 


| Double ce lebration, or or Killing two bie ds, §e. —On Monday . 


} 


evening, at Castle Garden, Peale’s Museum, and other places, 
the double anniversary was celebrated by fire-works, illumi- 
jnations, &e. The anniversary of Perry's victory occurred 
|, the Sunday previous, that of M*Donaugh’s, which took place 


*\/a year and aday after the first, fell on the Monday aforesaid, 


and as no celebration could be got up on Sanday, the two gala 
days were merged into one. Mr. Peale, on the occasion, put 
;}up in his museum a large and fine painting of the combat on 
Lake Erie. 


Parthenon.—-Mr. Peale bas added to his Museum some 
hundreds of specimens ia ornithology, part of them being 
European aad part South American birds. We observe among 
the latter, several classes of the parrot species : one, in par- 
ticular, (which we suppose to be of that species,) is a very 
curious and handsome bird, having white plumage, and a very 
high crest. 


Colombia, S. A.—The unhappy state to which this young 
}republic has sunk, shows how difficult it is for a body of vas- 
sals to be converted into a nation of freemen, fully competent 
This does not prove, 


to govern themselves. however, that 


such change is rage but that a long and trying ordea 
Is uccessary to eflect i 

Mr. H. A. Wi illieme —This favourite comedian, We are 
|| pleased to learn, has entered into a short engagement at the 
Chatham theatre, and will make his ap pearance soon after 
the opening of the house. Th itten the 
pleasure they derived from or ssi! 
gentleman in the characters of Gossamer, (the 
, Felix, Howard, &e 
in the country who can be said to excel Mr. Williams in gen- 
teel « omedy ° 
per house. Mr. W. does not intend to aba: 
management, and his visit to the city is made more in compli 
ance with the solicitations of his frieuds than on account of the 
emolument he is likely to receive. We shoul 
j hear that a permanent engagement was made with this plea 
sant and valuable actor. [f we have Elliston at the Park, and 
| Barrett at the Bulishead, we ought to have Williams at the 
Chatham. 


public have not forg 





he performance of this 
comical 
rogue,) Heartall There is but one actos 
and that one will be the ruding - lanet of the wy 

» his western 


d be happy to 


+ The Park Theatre.—Litule has occurred 
week that calls for remark, with the exception of the new 
faree of the Scape-goat, brought forward on Friday eveni 

Mr. Co yper has played several of h favourite characters 
with considerable eclat to weil-filled houses. The perform 
ances have been, Monday, Macbeth, and Bombastes Furioso 


during the past 








i.—Wednescay 5 





Pizarro and Pael and Virgivia.—Tharsday, Damon and Py 
thias, and "Twas I.—Friday, Hamlet, and the 
This is as pleasant a trifle as we have {1 some time witnessed 
jand kept the audience in one continued roar of laughter. The 
| dialogue is of about the same value as that of most matters o, 


Scape goat 


} ' . « ’ 
aces. Are there no persons of spirit to set an example by | this kind, and there is even a dearth of puns avd jokes ; bu 


putting down handsome, new, turned pillars, painted marble! 
colour? The expense would not be more than $5 eatra. 


u Upon the distresses of the worthy Jgnavius Pollyglot, (Barnes 


-ome of the situations are irresistibly comic. The plot ts + 


a pedagogue and a misogynist, who, 





with a good knowledge of 
Seneca and Euclid, knows very little of the world, and still less 
of the ladies, and reprobates the whole sex with the ignomi 
nious epithet of ‘serpents.’ ‘To his surprise and horror he 
hears, trom the mouth of his beloved pupil Charles, (Lee,) 
that he is already united to one of those reptiles, who is at 
that moment about the house, and in dread of being discover 
ed by the return of Charles’ father, (Mr, Foot.) Yielding to 
the earnest entreaties of his pupil, he, however, promises, un 
der oath, to conceal the affair, and the lady is forthwith con- 
signed to his chamber. Upon 
hinges—until at length, to the horror of the worthy Ignatius, 


this the humour of the piece 


the lady is discovered by old Eustace, locked up in his closet ; 


Charles, however, owns her as bis wife, the old gentleman 


| pardons them, and the whole concludes in the usual way. Ne 


ver have we seen a better piece of comic acting than that of 
Barnes in the tutor; his kind-heartedness, his simplicity ; bis 
amazement at any thing taking place without his knowledge 

his ** par Jova;”’ his simple and unskiltul lies, no sooner atter 

ed than retuted, and his utter consternation at the catastrophe 
are inimitable. 


--John Augustus Stone, Esq. an actor and 
Z i 


is engaged in writing 


American Stag 
dramatic author, of well - known merit, 
a history of the American Stage liwill comprise an account 
of the founding and progressive growth of theatricol establish 
ments in this coustry, and also notices of all native dramas 


and biographical sketches of native actors aud dramatists 


Nayings A third series of this work has been 
published in London. From the excellence of the volumes 
which have already been offered to the public, we may ant: 


and doings 


cipate arich treatin those yet to come 


New Paper.—A new paper, entitled the Christian Advo 
cate, was issued in this city lust S 


well charged with intercstiog matter, and will form an excel 


aturday It appears to be 


lent journal for a tamil 

Murder.—On Saturday last, a woman was taken to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, in consequence of her throat having 
They lived in Race-street, near 
died of the 


been cut by her husband 
Schuylkill Sixth-street 
wound, and the husband is now in prison 


The woman has since 


Suicide.—In the third week of July, in France, three bo- 
and young girl, were found drowned 
in the litde river near Amiens, and it was discovered that 
they formed a family of parents and child, of a respectable 
rank in |ife, who had committed suicide together, by throw- 
ing themselves into the river. A memorandum was found on 
the bank, in the hand writing of the girl, which left no doubt 
that she was previously acquainted with the horrid desigu oj 


her parents 


Mes—a man, woman, 


Communication 

Perpetual Motion — A respectable individual, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fulion-slip, is amusing himself with a vain and 
fruitless attempt to make a machine to show perpetual mo 
tion. IJ bee w your highly polished “ Mirror’ 
to reflect a little helt on the subject; for there 1s every rea 
son to think, from the principles of mechanics, that such a 
ossible: though, in many cases of bodies 
there is a gain of absolute motion 





you will all 


movement ts im} 
acting upou one anethes 
yet the » is always equal in opposite directions ; so that 
the quar 

The celebrated problem of « perpetual motion consists in 
the inventing of a machine which has the principie of mo 





ty of direct motion ts never increased 





tion within itse lf To make such a machine yit would be ne 
ties should move in a cer- 
tain space and manner fer ever; and to accomplish this 
there must be a series of actions, returning in a circular, o1 
otherwise, the motion will not be perpetual ; 
by which the absolute quantity of lorce is 
rrespouding counter action, by 
and the quantity of torce restor 


cessary thata certain system of | 


omer course ; 
sO that any action 
increased, must have its c: 
which the gain ts destroved 
, there will never be any yain of di 


ed toits firststate. Tha 
rect force tu overcome the triection and resistance of the me 


dium ; so that every motion being diminished by these resist- 


ances, they must at length languish and cease 
M. de tla Hire has demonstrated the imposs 
unts to this, wee. to finda 


tbiity Of any 


h machine, and finds thatit an 


body which is both /earier and lghter at the same time, or in 


valy which as heacier then uself, 





other words, tofnd a 


To conse 





ucta machine which shall have a perpetual 


ment, is a problem which has employed the mathematiciar 
for two thousand vears; th h none, perhaps, have prose 
cuted it with attention and carnestness equal to those of tl 


presentage. Infinite are the « hemes, plans, engines, wheels 
&e. to which this problem has given birth; indeed, it were 
to give a detail of them all. In fact there seems to me 


all this assiduity and ex 


endless 
but little in nature to countenance 
pectation; among all the laws of matter and motion, I know 
of none which seem to furnish any principle er foundation fo: 
such an effect. The present scems, therefore, to be as idle 
and fruitless as those which employed chemists for so many 
ages in search of a panacee, aud the p/ulosopher's stone 
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THE MINSTREL. 





THE WANDERER. 
Upon the shore he wildly sprung, 
The soil which gave him birth, 
While prayers and blessings from his tonguc 
fo raptur’d murmurs wildly rung— 
His knee was press'd to earth. 


The thoughts of home, that worshipp'd spot, 
Thrills through his throbbing heart : 

Toils, dangers, slavery, all forgot, 

While Mary's words, ‘‘ Forget me not!” 
Through all his senses dart. 


“ Home, country, friends,” the wand’rer sighs ; 
His prayers were not in vain; 

Like wild-deer o’er the earth he flies ! 

Each well-known scene arrests his eyes, 
His bliss approaches pain ! 


In distant climes long forced to roam 
From country, friends, and bride; 

Enslaved, and exil’d from his home, 

At length the weary wand’rer’s come, 
No more to leave their side. 


A face remember'd meets his eye, 
A friend, beloved of old: 
The first warm greeting o'er, the sigh-— 
The evasive, flutter’d, brief reply, 
The wand'rer’s heart turns cold. 
Speak! tell me all: my bursting heart 
Will hold, the tale to hear— 
She died? “ A victim to the art 
Of one who acted well bis part: 
Her grave—ob, seek her there ! 


“ The traitor came, with well feigu'd tear 
And told her thou wert dead ; 

That k‘s own hands had made thy bier 

In distant climes ; where none were vear 
Save him, to smooth thy bed— 


* That thou hadst left her to his care, 
Even with thy dying breath ; 

Conjuring her to hear his prayer, 

Nor mourn in impious, vain despair, 
For one who slept in death. 


* She heard the tale; and to her heart 
It was the stroke of fate ! 

The traitor, trembling at his art, 

Confess'd, too late to stay the dart: 
He fled my vengeful hate! 


“ She died: and yet my life remains | 
Oh, vanished dreams of bliss ! 

Vain, vain were all my toils and pains— 

Wreck, famine, servitude, and chains— 
All, all, were naught to this.” 


The wand'rer sought the lowly spot 
Where they had laid his bride ; 
Her parting words—“ Forget me not |” 
He spoke, wheu all else was forgot— 
Then laid him by her side. 
2D 
THE LAND OF MY HOME. 
‘Twas moonlight, the shadows of night had descended 
The stars dimly show'd the abodes of the blest ; 
And fancy bad wandered from regions udfriended 
To that where the spirit is ever at rest: 
As sleep stole my senses, a vision came o'er me— 
‘Twas the vision of days and of happiness flown, 
And seem'd, with a smile, all those joys to restore me, 
And bore me away to the iand of my bome. 
IT again saw those meadows, so tondly regarded, 
Where I roved when my heart was a stranger to care 
And every dear object by memory recorded— 
The rose aad the willow were still growing there. 
Tow lovely and lonely the lily was growing 
By the brook, where I often have wandered alone, 
As it beat o'er the stream, which was playfully flowing 
And sigh'd to the breeze, in the land of my home. 


Harriet. 


The friends of my ebildbood I now saw advancing, 
The joyous companions I once beld so dear; 
They seemed to the sound of some merry tune dancing 
As the notes of the vision burst full on my ear. 
With rapture I listened, the music was charming, 
As sweetly it swelled toa beart-thrilling tone— 
‘Twas the birds that were singing, as day was just dawricg 
1 awoke, far away trom my friends and my hone. . 

















The 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
I sat me on my mother’s grave, 
And wept my tears away ; 
1 wept till sorrow dried my eyes— 
But yet 'twould not allay 
The bitter grief within my breast— 
The anguish that my tears express’d. 
Tis sweet to shed the filial tear 
Upon affection’s tomb ; 
lL love to wander, often, there— 
1 love the sacred gloom. 
It seems as if the spirit there 
Was lightly hovering in the air. 
And calmly then to bend the knee, 
And with submission bow, 
‘Tis sweet to breathe to heaven a praye), 
For God will hear me now. 
His justice sends affliction’s dart, 
But smiling mercy heals the smart. 
S cetaieeeeneanieaiaiemaal 
TO R. 
But if for me thou dost forsake 
Some other maid; and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base, 
To give to me the ruined place, 
Then fare thee well! I'd rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake, 
Where thawing suns refuse to shine, 
Than trust to Jove so cold as thine. 


ARBIENNE. 


| would have been the ivy wreath 
That twines around some rified tree ; 
And, like the ivy, even in death, 
Have clung to thee, to ouly thee. 
Fare thee well! for ever—ever! 
*Twere vain my anguish now to tell ; 
A truer heart will loye thee never ; 


But words are idle—fare thee well ' Pury. 


TO CHE PASSAIC. 
Long may summer's beauty linger, 
Long may trees their verdure wear, 
E’en while deck'd by fancy's finger, 
in the rays of evening far. 
Long may sweet Passaic brighten” 
In the mooulight’s silver beam ; 
While each shore with beauties heighten 
Till they seem some fairy dream. 
When thy waves, pure stream, were flowing, 
With resistleas force, along; 
And our hearts, with rapiure glowing 
Freely gave the tuneful song : 
Who could think, while smoothly gliding 
On the bosom of thy tide, 
And our barque so gently riding 
Angels seem'd its course to guide, 





That destruction round us hovered 
lo a form so fair and bright! 
*Twas the glow of transport covered 
Unseen dangers of the night! 
But kind heaven still presided— 
Saved us from a watery grave ; 
And our frail barque safely guided 
Home—swect contrast to the fearful wave 
ad 
following beautiful and tender song, is from the pen 
of Mrs. Opie 
Go, youth beloved, in distant glades, 
New friends, vew hopes, new joys to find 
Yet sometimes deign, ‘midst fairer maids 
To think on her thou leav’st behind. 
Thy love, thy fate, dear youth, to share, 
Must never be my happy lot; 
But thou may'st grant this humble prayer 
Forget me not, forget me not. 


M. 


Yet should the thought of my distres 
Too paimful to thy feelings be, 

Heed not the wish | now express 
Nor ever deign to think on me: 

But, oh! if grief thy steps attend 

If want, if sickness be thy lot, 

And thoa require a soothing friend 
Forget me net, forget me not 





Wi¥ DO WE LOVE? 

I often think each tottering form 
That limps along in lite’s decline, 
Once bore a heart as young, as warm, 
As full of idle thoughts as mine— 


And each has had its dream of joy, 
His own unequalled pure romance ; 
Commencing, when the blushing boy 
First thrills at lovely woman’s glance. 





And each could tell his tale of youth— 
Would think its scenes of love evince 

More passion, more unearthly truth, 
Than any tale before or since. 


Yes; they could tell of tender lays, 
At midnight penn’d in classic shades ;— 
Of days more bright than modern days ; 
Of maids more fair than living maids 





— 


Of whispers in a willing ear, 
Of kisses on a blushing cheek ; 
(Each kiss—each whisper, far too dear 
For modern lips to give or speak,) 


Of prospects too, untimely cross'd, 
Of passions slighted or betray 'd, 
Of kindred spirits early lost, 
And buds that blossom but to fade 


Of beaming eyes and tresses gay — 
Elastic form, and noble brow, 

And charms—that ali have passed away. 
And left them—whal we see them now ' 


And is it so—ZJs human love 
So very light and frail a thing ! 

And must youth’s biightest visions move 
For ever on time's restless wing ? 


Must all the eyes that still are bright, 
And all the lips that talk of bliss, 
And all the forms so fair to-night, 
Hereafter, only come to this? 
Then what are love's best visions worth 
If we at length must lose them thus ” 
ly all we value most on earth 
Ere long must fade away from us ? 





If that one being whom we take 
From all the world, and still recur 
To all she said; and for her sake 
Feel far from joy, when far from her— 


If that one form, which we adore 
From youth to age, in bliss or pain, 
Seon withers, and is seen no more— 
Why do we love—if love be rain’ 
RAI, 
THE ECHO-HORN. 


At dawn Aurora gaily breaks 
In all her gay attire; 
Majestic, o’er the glassy lakes 
Retiecting liquid fire. 
All nature smiles, to usher in 
The blushing queen of morn ; 
And huntsmen, vith the day, begin 
To wind the Echo-born— 
The Echo-born—sweet Echo-ha:. 


At eve, when gloomy shades obscure 
The shepherds tranquil cot— 

When tinkling bells are heard ao more 
And daily toil forgot, 

Tis then the sweet, eatrancing note 
On zephyrs gently borne, 

With witching cadence seems to float 
Around the Echo-horn— 

The Echo-horn—sweet Echo-hor 


At nigit, when al! is hush and drear, 
And starlight on the deep— 
When lambkins, housed from every fem 
Are jull’d in balmy sleep— 
Tis then the plighted lover bies, 
With daxen jocks unshorn, 
Beneath the cottage window sighs, 
And winds the Echo-horn— 
The Echo horn—sweet Echo-horn 











G. Fit 
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